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HANDEL. 


(From seamen « ——- Einer “ae » Trans- 
for this Journal.) 


Ocr. 25, 1857. 

My DEAR DwiGut,—Nearly all the circumstances 
of Handel’s early life, as they stand in the various 
sketches which have been written, rest upon the ex- 
tracts made by Burney from Mattheson. With these 
extracts for three fourths of a century all the English 
writers seem to have been satisfied. I find not aman 
of them who seems to have taken the trouble to 
examine the original. But now that M. Schelcher, a 
Frenchman,(!) has taken up the history of the great 
composer, he has had the good sense to go from Bur- 





ney to the fountain. Unfortunately he does not know 
German, and slight inaccuracies—but great enough 
to mislead him—have crept into the translation of 
sundry passages. Burney was even more incorrect in 
passages which he selected. 

Under the circumstances, it seems to me worth 

| while, that Mattheson’s sketch should be at last put 
into English entire, that the readers of M. Schelcher’s 
excellent book may be able to read the other also for 
themselves. Having had occasion for another pur- 
pose to translate a pretty large portion of it, it is no 
great labor to put the rest into English—and here you 
have it. No attempt has been made to be elegant— 
the original is not so—but perfect faithfulness to the 
original has been observed, so far as my knowledge 
of the language would permit. One date given by 
Mattheson is evidently wrong—that of 1709—when he 
makes Handel leave Hamburg for Italy. Schalcher 
shows that it must have been in 1706 or 1707. Other- 
wise I put great faith in him. 

It must not be forgotten that when Mattheson 
wrote (1740), Handel was not known, as now, by his 
Oratorios. He was then one of the great composers 
of operas—whether on the continent considered the 
greatest, I have my doubts—but very great. 

There is to me something very interesting in read- 
ing such a chatty contemporaneous account of him, 
which I find nowhere else. I hope you and your 
teaders will find the same to be true. 

How Mattheson’s account agrees with the facts 





which Mr. Scheelcher has collected from other sources, 
I leave for the reader to see by reading the work of 
the latter. A. W. T. 

GeorGe Frirepricu HAEnpDeL, of Halle in 
Saxony, passed his fifty-sixth birth-day on the 
25th of February last.1 
and the organ with the 
Wilhelm Zackau, together with other sciences in 
the high schools there ; the living languages, how- 
ever, as Italian, French and English, he learned 
thoroughly in his travels. 

Anno 1703, in summer, he came to Hamburg, 
rich in talent and good will. He made almost 
his first acquaintance here with me, by means of 
which he was introduced to our organs and choirs, 
the opera and concerts, and especially into a cer- 
tain house where all were in the highest degree 
devoted to music. At first he played second 
violin (andre violine) in the operatic orchestra, 
and appeared as if he could not count five, for he 
was by nature fond of dry humor.? As there 
happened once to be no harpsichordist present, 
he allowed himself to be prevailed upon to take 
his place, and proved himself a man; no other 


He studied composition 
celebrated Friedrich 


person but myself having suspected it. 

At that time he composed very long, long airs, 
and really endless cantatas, which failed of the true 
spirit and a true taste, though they were indeed 
perfect in harmony; but he soon became quite 
changed in this respect, through the influence of 
the high school of opera. 
organ ; stronger than Kuhnau, in fugue and coun- 
terpoint, especially extempore ; 
little of melody until he came into the Hamburg 
Opera. On the other hand all the compositions 
of Kuhnau were throughout melodious and sing- 
able; also those written for instruments. In the 
last century hardly anybody thought of melody ; 
everybody aimed merely at harmony. For the 
most part at that time he dined with my deceased 
father, and in return taught me sundry peculiar 
contrapuntal effects. As I on the other hand did 


He was strong on the 


but knew very 


him no small service in the matter of dramatic 
style, one hand was made to wash the other. 

We journeyed together, also, on the 17th of 
August, that same year 1703, to Liibeck, and 
made many double fugues inthe coach, da mente, 
non da penna. I had been invited thither by 
the Geheime Raths President, Magnus von Wed- 
derkopp, as the future successor of the very able 
organist, Dietrich Buxtehude. I took Hiindel 
with me. We played nearly all the organs and 
harpsichords in the place, and formed the con- 
clusion in regard to our playing which I have 
recorded elsewhere ;— namely, that he should 
play only the organ, and I only the harpsichord. 
We heard also the above-named artist, in his 
church of St. Mary, with all due attention. But 
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as a marriage proviso was connected with the 
matter, to which neither of us had the slightest 
inclination, we departed, after having received 
many honorable attentions, and enjoyed many 
merry-makings. Johann Christian Schieferdecker 
aimed closer to the mark ; after the father, Bux- 
tehude’s death, took the bride home, and received 
the fine situation, which at this present Johann 
Paul Kuntzen so famously fills. 

Anno 1704, while I was in Holland, with the 
intention of going to England, I received on the 
21st of March in Amsterdam such an earnest and 
impressive letter from Hiindel, in Hamburg, as 
to form a main inducement for me to start on my 
journey homewards. Said letter is dated March 
18, 1704, and contains, among others, this ex- 
pression : “T am often wishing for the enjoyment 
of your most delightful conversation, a loss, how- 
ever, which will soon be supplied, as the time 
draws near in which nothing can be undertaken 
in the opera, without your presence. I pray you 
therefore heartily, to notify me of your journey, 
so as to give me the opportunity of showing my 
feelings of obligation, by coming to meet you 
with Mlle. Sbiilens,”4 &e. &e. 

On the 5th of Dec. of the year above-named, 
my third opera,® “ Cleopatra,” being performed, 
and Hiindel being at the harpsichord, arose a 
misunderstanding between us, which with such 
young people, who are striving for honor with all 
their power and with little reflection, is nothing 
new. I was directing, as composer, and at the 
same time performing the part of Anthony, who 
puts an end to himself a good half hour before 
the close of the play. NowTI had been in the 
habit hitherto, after this scene, of going into the 
orchestra, and accompanying the rest myself; 





which of course every composer can do better 
than another ; but this time I was refused. Urged 
on by some other persons, after the opera, in the 
public market place, and in the presence of a 
multitude of spectators, we got into a duel, which 
might have turned out very sadly for us both, if 
God’s providence had not so mercifully provided, 
that my sword, striking upon a broad metal coat- 
button of my opponent, snapped in two. No spe- 
cial damage therefore was done, and we, through 
the mediation of one of the most respectable city 
counsellors of Hamburg and of the then lessee of 
the Opera, were soon made friends again; for I on 
the same day, that is on the 30th of December, 
had the honor of having Hiindel to dine with me, 
and immediately after, in the evening, we both 
attended the rehearsal of his “ Almira,” and be- 
came better friends than before. Sirach’s words, 
chap. xxii., therefore, were fulfilled exactly :— 
“ Though thou even drewest a sword at thy friend, 





thou actest not so badly (as in railing). For you 
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may well become friends again, if thou dost not 
avoid, but tallest with him.”6 JI relate this affair 
with the real circumstances attending it, on this 
account, that it is not so very long since it has 
been wrongly related by wrong-headed people. 

Thereupon Hiindel, Anno 1705, the 8th of Jan- 
uary, successfully brought out his first opera, 
“ Almira,” above-mentioned. On the 
February followed the “ Nero.” Then with pleas- 
ure I bade the theatre farewell, after having per- 
formed the principal personage in the two beau- 
tiful operas just mentioned, with universal ap- 
plause, and after having devoted myself to this 
sort of labor full fifteen years,—perhaps in fact a 
little too long ; so that it was high time for me to 
be thinking of something more substantial and 
enduring; in which also, God be praised! I have 
succeeded. Hiindel, however, continued four to 
five years longer by the Opera, and had_ besides 
a great many pupils. 

In 1708, he finished the “ Florinda,” as well as 
the “ Daphne,” which however did not equal the 
“ Almira.” 
Thereafter an opportunity occurred of a free pas- 
sage with von Binitz to Italy; where he, Anno 
1710, in the winter, at Venice, on the stage of 
Saint Giov. Crisostomo, produced his “ Agrip- 
pine,” in which, when it adorned the Hamburg 


Anno 1709, he composed nothing. 


stage eight years later, people, not unjustly, 
thought they could detect various passages ex- 
ceedingly like imitations of originals in * Por- 
senna,” &c.7 

The other musical dramas from Hiindel’s pen, 
—as “ Rinaldo,” 1715, “ Oriana,” 1717, together 
with the above-mentioned “ Agrippine,” 1718, 
“¢ Zenobia,” 1721, “ Muzio Sceyola” and “ Flori- 
dante, 1723, “ Tamerlane,” “ Julius Cesar,” and 
“ Otto,” 1725, “ Richard I.” 1729, “ Admetus,” 
1730, “ Cleofida,” (otherwise called by it proper 
title, “ Porus,”) and “ Judith,” 1732, finally, the 
“ Rodelinda,” 1734,—have been performed in his 
absence here in Hamburg, having been sent 
hither from abroad. This was the case also with 
the music to Brocke’s “ Passion,” which he also 
composed in England, and in a remarkably closely 
written score sent hither by post. The following 
information in regard to this Oratorio was given 
in a preface, printed in 1719 :— 

“It is not a matter of surprise that the four 
great musicians,—who as such have gained im- 
mortal fame through the many and exquisite mas- 
terpieces which they have given to the musical 
world,—Herr Keiser, Herr Hiindel, Herr Tele- 
mann and Herr Mattheson,’—should take the 
greatest delight in setting such a text to music ; 
in doing which they have been so uncommonly 
successful, that the most careful, accurate judge 
of beautiful music is forced to admit that he knows 
not what is left to be desired in sweetness, art, 
and the natural expression of emotion, or which 
he can place highest without exposing himself to 
to the danger of making a false decision. Herr 
Keiser’s music has been given several times with 
the highest approbation. That of Herr Matthe- 
son,® already heard twice this year, left with its 
hearers an undying monument to his virtu. But 
now it is the intention, next Monday (in the 
holy week) to perform the music of Herr Hiindel, 
and on Tuesday, that of Herr Telemann, &c.” 

In the mean time Hiindel’s operas have been 
produced here, partly in the Italian language, in 
which most of them were composed ; in part, how- 


ever, they have been, through translation and 


25th of 





patching, exposed to the greatest changes. Such 
a course may with good reason frighten any com- 
poser from sending his works to such places, 
where men are governed only by their own no- 
tions and play the absens carens. Also a lesson ! 
In all, nineteen or twenty of his dramatic pieces 
have been known here in Hamburg; in London 
perhaps several others, of which the airs have 
been engraved on copper there, and are pretty 
dear. 

About the year 1717, Hiindel was in Hanover, 
and became, if I mistake not, Capellmeister to 
the then Crown Prince, now the King of England 
(George II.) I received also at that time, from 
the said Hanover, letters from him, in relation to 
the dedication of the second “ Opening” of my 
“ Orchestra,” which is called the ‘ Protected,” 
and which was inscribed to him and others. In 
regard to that work he sent me his opinion still 
more fully from London in 1719, which has found 
its proper place in the “ Critica Musica,” pp. 210, 
211, vol. ii. In that letter he promised to send 
me the most remarkable occurrences of his life ; 
it is a great disappointment to me that this has 
never been done ; on the other hand, in answer 
to another appeal to him, at the time when, as is 
well known, I dedicated my “ Fingersprache” }° 
to him, the following came to hand on the 5th of 
August, 1735. 

Lonpon, Jury 29, 1735. 

Mein Herr :—Some time since I received one of 
your obliging letters; and just now I have received 
your last and the fugues accompanying it. 

I thank you, Sir, and assure you that I cherish all 

respect for your merits; I wish only that my position 
was somewhat more favorable, that I might prove to 
you how well disposed I am in fact to serve you. 
Your work deserves the attention of musicians, and 
so far as within me lies I will see that they do it jus- 
tice. 
As to the account of my life, it is impossible for me 
to execute it, on account of my constant labors in the 
service of the Court and nobility, which cuts me off 
from every thing else. In the mean time I am with 
perfect respect, &c. 

Since that time, in fact Nov. 10th, 1739, as the 
Court and nobility, yes, the entire nation, had 
oceasion to think more of the ill effects of war 
than of theatres and public amusements. and thus 
he was deprived of this excuse, my urgent request 
was pressed again as politely as reasonably, and 
with many reasons for granting my request; but 
this has proved just as fruitless as my former ones. 
It has been hinted to me in confidence(?) that 
this world-renowned man is so excessively occu- 
pied in the solution of a certain canonis clausi, 
which begins thus: Frangit Deus omne superbum, 
&e., as to let every thing else go. But I will not 
be in the slightest degree responsible for the truth 
of this report. 

I record therefore nothing but what T know, 
and what I can with certainty recall by means 
of letters and diaries, and what I have seen with 
my own eyes, among which are several anthems 
or pieces for the church, especially a very cele- 
brated Te Deum, &c., several times performed in 
London with applause. But this so far as I know 
has not been printed. On the other hand, among 
other things, he had engraved in London in 1770, 
“VIII Suites de Pieces pour le Clavecin,” which 
are very beautiful, and which have been since 
continued or increased in number. The high 
price of these compositions, however, together 
with the operatic airs above-named, has pre- 
vented me from sending for them all. In the 





mean time a man, for whom I did so much upon 
his first rather feeble appearance before the pub- 
lic, to whom I have even, in addition to the 
deserved praises accorded him in my writings, 
not only publicly dedicated the “ Beschiizte Or- 
chester,” but very recently an important engraved 
work, which I sent to him, not without cost, as to 
a prince in Art,—might have communicated, if 
not to me personally, at least to the admiring 
musical world, some adequate proof or other of 
his talents, or at least some notice of his honora- 
ble professional labors. For we were fellow 
members of the opera, comrades and companions, 
fellow travellers, and dined at the same table. 
“We took sweet counsel together, and walked 
unto the house of God in company.” 

There was a report at one time, that, owing to 
the knavery and persecutions of the Italians, 
matters were upon a very bad footing with him. 
That was just before the time that he, as noticed 
before, spoke of his unfortunate circumstances, in 
a letter.* And we received a letter from a trust- 
worthy source, stating that if the royal purse even 
had not been opened for him, which took place 
upon the presentation of a new opera, the prospect 
would have been bad enough for him.1! So far 
as I have been able to learn, excepting what he 
receives from the Princesses, he has no certain 
position or service at court; but covers his ex- 
penses, which are not small, by operas, concerts, 
and music upon extraordinary occasions, such as 
coronations and the like. 

The King of England employs, as king, no 
foreigner as Capellmeister: but his church music 
must as a general thing be in the hands of natives. 
The Musical Chapel consists of one music master 
and twenty-three musicians under him, who wear 
a particular livery furnished at the king’s ex- 
pense. The following perfectly trustworthy no- 
tice was received by the Embassy here, dated at 
the Royal Chancery, Whitehall, 9th and 20th of 
August, 1729: “His Majesty has been pleased 
to command to be delivered annually, to John 
Eccles, esquire, Master of the Royal Music, and 
twenty-three other royal musicians, for their 
livery, so long as they remain in his service, 14 
English ells of camelot, for a long priest-like 
overcoat, 3 Eng. ells black velvet for the seams 
and trimmings of such a coat; 1 fur lining of 
lambskin ; 8 Eng. ells black damask for the under- 
coat ; 8 ditto fine silk for the under-lining ; 3 ditto 
velvet for the waistcoat; 3 ditto of fustian for the 
lining of the last.” 

Now as the English chapel is upon such a foot- 
ing, it is easy to conclude that Hiindel can have 
no regular connection with it. Each new King 
of England, upon his elevation to the throne, or 
not long after, makes some provision of this kind, 
which is based‘upon an act of parliament, and in 
which, without the consent of that body, no ma- 
terial change can be made. 
thought to be of so much importance, that infor- 
mation of it is sent to all the English ministers 
resident abroad. 


Hiindel, some years since, I think in 1729, at | 
the time when, owing to the conduct of the Ital- | 


ians, he was without singers, made a journey to 
Dresden, &e., in search of good voices; he is said 
to have passed through Hamburg, as I have 








* I believe that he had an idea that I was expecting 
some sort of a present from him. But he was wide of 
the mark! One can do me no greater favor, than 
when he is affording the public a gratification. 
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heard: Heidegger, at that time undertaker of the 
London Opera, went for the same purpose to 
Italy: but, so far as is known, did not accomplish 
much. Johann Gottfried Reimschneider, our best 
baritonist, at present Cantor in the Hamburg 
Cathedral, went, it is true, that year over to 
London, and sang there in Opera; came back 
again however in August, 1730. 

At one time it is said that Hiindel has been 
made Bachelor, then Doctor of Music; and again, 
that upon his visit to Oxford, he with all due 
politeness refused this latter honor, &c. But in 
this matter, without his concurrence, nothing can 
be said with certainty. We have heard also that 
he is married ; at all events it is high time :—this 
has been often mentioned in the English Court 
Journals, that some private persons have erected 
a marble staéue to his honor in Vauxhall Garden; 
which is indeed something worth while. In this 
garden, into which any one can enter and enjoy 
himself, many concerts are given for money. 

Finally, the never-too-extravagant praises of 
our world-renowned Hiindel, in my works, for 
instances in the Musica Critica, The Musical 
Patriot, Kernel of Melodie Science, Perfect Cha- 


| pelmaster, &c., may be hunted up by means of 


the indexes, and found in great numbers ; so that 

it would be superfluous for me to repeat them 

Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori. 
FINIS. 

As a curious and characteristic specimen of 
Mattheson’s lugging in all sorts of matters which 
interested him, and which he thought would in- 
terest his readers, I will add here a note which is 


here. 


| called out by the mention of Eccles. 


“In the catalogue of musical works, issued by 
John Walsh, (Royal Instrument-maker, at the 
sign of the Golden Harp and Oboe, in Catharine 
street, near Somerset House in the Strand,) ap- 
pears among other works, Mr. Eccles’s “ New 
Music for opening of the Theatre,” and in his 
“ Monthly Masks for August, 1706,” a singular 
Lion song by the same composer, which requires 
It is noticeable that 


” 


a compass of fourteen notes. 
on account of his office he has the title of Esquire, 
which implies something more than a common 
gentleman; although he was merely a citizen by 
birth. Just as I am writing this, comes a journal 
with the news that in Dec. 1739, the distinguished 
Gordon, professor of music in Gresham college, 
died, who it is supposed will be sueceeded by Dr. 


Barrowby, Jun. A committee of twelve mem- 


bers belonging to the city of London has been 





engaged since the 22d of Jan. 1740, in selecting 
some person to fill the vacant chair. Of twelve 
candidates they first selected six ; then of the six 
they chose three; two of whom, namely, Mr. 
Gore and Mr. Broome, were finally left as the 
only candidates; but as each received six votes, 
no decision was reached, but the matter was de- 
ferred uutil the 27th. There were three organ- 
ists among the candidates, but they fell through. 
On the 23d of January of this year died at West- 
minster, in the 90th year of his‘age, Dr. Turner, 
Doctor of Music.” 





NOTES. 

1 The “ Ehrenpforte” appeared in 1740.—r. 

2 (Note by Mattheson.) I am sure when he reads this 
he will laugh in his heart—for outwardly he laughs 
little. Especially in case he calls to mind the deaf 
pigeon-seller who rode with us that time to Liibeck by 
post, or the pastry-cook’s son, who had to blow for us 
when we played in the Mary Magdalen Church. That 





was upon the 30th of July, 1703, for on the Lith we 
had been out upon a water excursion. And a hun- 
dred such like occurrences float in my memory. 

8 My wish was ever towards England; and lo! I 
found it fulfilled in Hamburg, much more comfort- 
ably.—m. ([Mattheson refers here to the fact that he 
was secretary to the English Legation in H.—r.] 

4 Mile. Sbiilens—who was she? Not the future 
wife of Mattheson—for he married Catharine Jen- 
nings, of Wiltshire, Eng.—r. 

5 My first complete opera, ‘ Pleiades,’ I had already 
composed, directed, and acted the leading part, when 
I was hardly 17 years of age.—m. 

6 “From we know not what great philosopher,” 
says M. Scheelcher. See ‘ Ecclesiasticus, or the Wis- 
dom of Jesus the Son of Sirach,’”’ Mr. S. But Mat- 
theson’s quotation from the German Bible does not 
correspond with the English version.—r. 

7 *Porsenna,’ an opera composed by Mattheson, 
and first produced at Hamburg in 1702.—r. 

8 To avoid all misconceptions, these names are 
given here in the order in which the compositions fol- 
lowed each. other in the time of production. (These 
are the words of the writer of the preface.)—m. 

9 Although mine was the latest composition, it was 
often performed, sometimes ia private and sometimes 
in public, in the year 1718, before that of Hiindel; 
although that had long been here, as well as Tele- 
mann’s.—M. 

10 A dozen Fugues, with this queer title.—r. 

11 See the preface to the ‘‘ Kleinen General-Bass- 
Schule,” p.5.—m. The reference is to this passage: 
“The king throws out annually [i. e. into the Ope- 
ratic fund] £1000; this year [1735] his Majesty has 
given £2000 toward the support of the Lyric Drama.” 


—T. 
—— > 


Optical Study of Vibrations. 
Among the Memoirs recently issued by the 
French Academy of Sciences, is one, of which 
the Paris correspondent of the New Orleans 


Picayune gives the following abstract. 


It is an optical study of vibratory motions, 
which was laid before the Academy of Sciences 
by M. Lissajous. 
natural philosophy which studies the production, 
qualities, and propagation of sound. tt is by the 


sense of hearing that we discover the existence of 


sound and appreciate its different qualities. 
Nevertheless, the natural philosopher regards 
sound as existing independently of the sensation 
it excites; it is a vibratory state of ponderable 
matter, a phenomenon of motion whose laws it is 
his duty to determine. The qualities of sound 
certainly depend upon the particular phenomena 
which attend vibration, but these wonderfully 
various qualities give us directly no idea about the 
nature of the motions the sonorous body executes. 
For instance, @ priori nothing could lead us to 
suppose that a sharp sound requires a larger 
number of vibrations than a grave sound, nor 
that the sort of consonance called octave is that 
of two sounds whose number of vibrations differ 
from the simple to the double. It is only after 
vibration itself has been studied by a method in 
which the sense of hearing has no part to play, 
that the ear can be appealed to with profit to 
compare sensation and number and deduce notions 
which have now become the most elementary 
portion of acoustics. In studying in this way the 
vibratory motion natural philosophers, instead of 
appealing to ordinary musical instruments, in- 
vented instruments which enabled them to deter- 
mine the number of vibrations: such as the Syren, 
invented by M. Cagniard de la Tour, and the 
tooth wheel invented by M. Savart. 

When the natural philosopher seeks to measure 
the sound furnished by any instrument, by one of 
these apparatus, he is obliged to take their unison, 
and consequently to rely on his ear. It is, 
eit clear that this numerical valuation 
of sounds is limited in its precision by the degree 
of sensibility of the ei, yher’s ear. M. 
Lissajous has invented a very diferent method, 
which enables him to effect, as he says, the optical 
study of vibratory motions. Does the natural 


Acoustics is that branch of 





philosopher desire, for instance, to know how 
many vibrations the diapason gives—he experi- 
ments upon the diapason itself. He applies a 
small mirror to the exterior face of one of the 
branches, and directs a sunbeam upon it; this 
beam is reflected, and so long as the instrument 
remains silent the beam marks on a screen placed 
in a proper position a motionless image, which is 
concentrated by means of a convergent lens. But 
if the instrument be made to vibrate, the reflected 
beam vibrates in the same plane, and its extremity 
vibrating on the screen with rapidity traces a 
lengthened image, the extent of which is in 
proportion to the amplitude of the vibratory 
motion and to the square of the intensity of the 
emitted sound. It is not, consequently, necessary 
to hear this sound to know that it exists, that it 
swells in volume, or that it diminishes ; the natural 
philosopher has but to glance at the screen, and 
follow the variations of extension of the figure 
traced by the reflected rays. But this is not all: 
the natural philosopher would know whether this 
diapason is indeed of accord with another diapason 
which is represented as being susceptible of 
vibrating in unison. This other diapason is pro- 
vided with a second mirror, care being taken to 
make the two planes of vibration perpendicular 
to each other; the beam reflected tor the second 
time will at last be thrown upon the screen of 
observation. 

If both diapasons be vibrated in an isolated 
manner, the secede image will be lengthened 
in one, or the perpendicular direction. If the 
first diapason produces a vertical elongation, the 
second will produce a horizontal elongation; and 
when both vibrate together, we shall have at 
every instant the figure which results from the 
combination, that is, two rectangular motions. 
This figure must be a circle or a straight line, or 
one of the intermediate ellipses. The two diapa- 
sons are shown to vibrate in unison by the figure 
(whatever it may be) remaining permanent, and 
like itself, while gradually diminishing by the 
progressive weakening of the initial motion. If, 
on the contrary, some difference exists between 
the two velocities of vibration, the experiment- 
maker will be warned of it by the deformations of 
the optical figure, which, passing through every 
possible form, will make a complete evolution 
during the time one of these diapasons will require 
to gain an entire vibration on the other. In this 
way, the eye detects differences which must 
certainly escape the ear. If, instead of being in 
unison, the diapasons are in octaves, the optical 
figure becomes a sort of 8, which may degenerate 
into the summit of a parabola; and here, too, the 
constancy or change of the figure indicates that 
the octave is more or less exact. All the musical 
intervals which are represented by the commen- 
surable relation of the number of vibrations have 
their curves, in which there are found, as it were, 
both terms of the fraction expressed in geometrical 
language. Mirrors are not necessarily required 
in this method, which consists in magnifying by 
optical means and composing together the vibra- 
tory motions of the two bodies which it is desired 
to compare, so as to attain (without consulting the 
ear) a precision which has no limit, except the 
irregularities of the mechanical phenomena, or its 
too brief duration. The modes to be employed 
in every particular case vary with the nature of 
the vibrating body. After having described all 
the experiments he has made with this new mode 
of observation, M. Lissajous devotes the second 
portion of his memoir to the mathematical exhibi- 
tion of the generation of the curves observed. I 
cannot enter here upon this discussion. Those 
scientific readers it is Fikely to interest will find the 
whole memoir at length in the Recueil des Savans 
Etrangers. 

Suspensions. 
[From the New York Musical World.) 


ere The musical portion of the world is so 
intimately blended and mixed up with the rest of 
the community, so absolutely devandend indeea 
—wherever music is followed as a profession or 
vocation in life—upon the very superabundance 
of the general prosperity, that it cannot but feel 
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with most sensitive acuteness any disastrous check 
to the common weal. 

If an individual find himself involved in em- 
barrassment, and under the necessity of reducing 
his expenditure, he naturally begins by retrench- 
ing whatever he considers a superfluity ; espe- 
cially every thing occasioning an outlay which 
can be avoided without making any apparent 
change in his domestic establishment, every thing 
which can be knocked off without diminishing his 
external respectability. In every such case, the 
music-teacher is invariably one of the first to 
suffer. He can be dismissed until better times; 
and accordingly he soon receives an intimation 
that his further services will be dispensed with. 

Instances of this kind, even in the best of times, 
are of no very rare occurrence; and no great 
inconvenience results. A pupil or two lost in one 
family will be soon replaced by others found 
elsewhere. The teacher's annual income is not 
seriously affected. 

But in a time of wide-spread distrust and 
monetary instability like the present, when the 
foundations of commercial credit are shaken as 
by an earthquake, when mercantile firms and 
enterprises, although supported by all the re- 
sources of vast nominal capital, are in danger of 
toppling over into shapeless ruins, and some such 
have actually yielded and fallen amid the terrible 
moral commotion, when men’s hearts are failing 
them for fear and the help of friends is appealed 
to in vain because they also feel as though the 
ground on which they recently stood so firmly 
were sinking beneath their feet, the position of 
many a music-teacher depending upon his daily 
exertions for his daily bread, may well be imagined 
to be lamentable indeed. All his resources, at 
once dried up; all his means of living “ suspended ;” 
what is the poor fellow to do? what prospect has 
he before his eyes for the coming winter ? what— 
but privation and misery ? 

Now mark! This extreme view of the case is 
founded upon the extravagant supposition, that, 
in the present state of alarm and apprehension, 
the music-teacher will be forthwith dispensed with 
by every family in the community. At the worst, 
however, we may presume the musical affairs will 
hardly assume so bad a shape as that. Yet there 
is reason to fear that the principle of retrenchment 
in this particular direction has already begun to 
operate very largely, and, we may also say, very 
disproportionately. 

When a man, feeling the pressure of the times, 
looks around him to see which branches of his 
past expenditure he can best prune away, he does 
not select the butcher and the baker, and say he 
will have no further dealings with them. That 
may not be. He may, notwithstanding, retrench 
a little, even with regard to those important 
functionaries. He may inculcate economy in the 
selection of joints, as well as in the mode of 
culinary preparation for the table; and he may 
limit his consumption of bread to the wholesome, 
rather than the fanciful. He will not come to a 
resolution to employ neither a tailor nor a hatter, 
but he may find it expedient to order clothing less 
frequently than he did before, and to make a hat 
do duty tor a longer period than usual. 

He may put into requisition a similar principle 
with regard to all other details of his domestic 
economy, and thus a very considerable reduction 
of the aggregate expenditure of a household may 
be brought about without occasioning any un- 

easant change in the general mode of living. 
Phere will be no painful revulsion, no domestic 
revolution; only a consciousness of the present 
expediency of avoiding all unnecessary disburse- 
ments. But how does the principle work when 
the head of the family comes to review the cost of 
the education of his children, more particularly of | 
those branches of education which are styled 
accomplishments ? Too frequently perhaps, under 
the circumstances supposed, they are lopped off 
altogether. The functions of the teachers are 
summarily suspended. 

« The girls must wait awhile before they go on 
with their music lessons. Perhaps next year 
things will look better, Meanwhile they must 
keep up their practice as well as they can.” So 











says the paterfamilias, and his word is law. 


Now the painfully distressing effect of suddenly 
stopping the action of a large mill or manufactory, 
in which large numbers of industrious people 
have been steadily and laboriously engaged from 
day to day, and to which they had been accus- 
tomed to look as the source of supply for all their 
domestic comforts and enjoyments, is but too well 
known. When hundreds of families deriving 
their support from one such establishment are at 
one fell swoop bereft of their accustomed mode 
of earning a livelihood, the heart sickens at the 
scenes of woe and desolation which necessarily 
follow. But when, as now, not merely a single 
manufactory, but several such establishments have 
found, or fancied themselves compelled to sus- 
pend operations, by the cessation of which, thou- 
sands of families are exposed to the horrors of 
wretchedness and want, the imagination recoils 
from the contemplation of such accumulated 
suffering. 

Some humane and considerate proprietors, 
however, notwithstanding the gloomy aspect of 
affairs, instead of totally suspending all manufac- 
turing operations, have adopted the truly judi- 
cious aad commendable course of working upon 
what is called “short time.” It is a homely, ex- 
ceedingly homely, but as true as homely, proverb, 
that “ Half a loaf is better than no bread.” Many 
a hard-working honest man will have occasion to 
bless God for disposing the hearts of those humane 
proprietors to pursue so liberal a policy. They 
will have their reward; and let us hape that 
their example will be extensively followed? 

We should not have adverted to this t 
were it not to afford opportunity for the offer 
a suggestion with regard to the treatment of those 
in whose welfare we are more immediately inter- 
ested,—the domestic teachers of music, many of 
them highly respectable and truly estimable mem- 
bers of society, and parents of rising families. 

If our voice could be heard amid the din of 
disaster now ringing in so many ears, we would 
say to those of ours friends who may be contem- 
plating the dismissal, or—what is equivalent—the 
non-renewal of the engagement of the parties 
who have been accustomed to instruct their chil- 
dren in music,—* Good people! be not too hasty 
in this matter. See if an arrangement may not 
be made, whereby you may reduce your music 
expenses by one half, or even more, and by vir- 
tue of which the teacher will yet derive some 
small revenue, and your children will continue to 
make progress rather than go backwards.” 

There seems to be an idea prevalent, that music 
lessons, to be at all useful, must be given just twice 
a week. This is a mistaken notion. For young 
beginners, (who can accomplish nothing at all by 
themselves,) it is desirable that the lessons should 
be given more frequently; and for very young 
pupils, it is expedient that the lessons should 
oceupy a much shorter period of time than the 
stereotyped duration of an hour on two days of 
every week. Whilst those who have made some 
progress may get along very well with instructions 
communicated at longer intervals. We remember 
the case of a young lady pupil, who took her 
lessons at the rate of one every fortnight, and 
continued the habit for several successive years. 
The reason, however, was, not that there existed 
any necessity for economy on the part of her 
parents, but, the fact that she had to travel for 
each lesson some four and twenty miles over an 
ordinary turnpike road. 

The suggestion we offer then is this, that in 
cases where it is thought proper to curtail expen- 
diture in this particular bi arvog agreements be 
made for lessons once a week, or even more rarely, 
as circumstances may dictate. This, at all events, 
will be much better for both the instructors and 
their pupils, than an abrupt termination of the 
customary course of tuition. 

Let us now turn to a more cheering subject. 
Suspensions of banks, suspensions of manufactur- 
ing processes, ——s even of music lessons, 
are not pleasant themes of contemplation. They 
are all productive of more or less melancholy 
results. 

But how much more grievously melancholy, 
how incalculably more severe in its effects upon, 
not merely the causal comforts and enjoyments, 









but the continued existence of the race of man 
itself would have been the suspension of the laws 
of nature, or rather of the action of the good 
Sager: of God, for but a single season, yea, 
or but a single hour ! 

There has been no such suspension as that. 
Seed time and harvest have not failed. The 
earth has yielded her increase, in even more than 
usual abundance; and instead of gloom and sad- 
ness our hearts should be filled with joy and 
gladness. 

We intended to talk of musical suspensions; 
passages of harmony in which the ear is for 
awhile kept in suspense by the prolongation of 
one chord, or portion of a chord, after another, 
or part of another, has been introduced; and by 
means of which, combinations of sounds that 


abruptly introduced altogether, are rendered not 
x toterable, but highly agreeable to the cul- 
tivated taste; and which by ultimately resolving 
into perfect concords enhance the enjoyment of 
the music: but we have insensibly been led into 
a rambling dissertation upon the troubles of the 
times. Musical suspensions may come in for 
notice hereafter; we have no room for them now. 
Let us express our cheerful hope, that, as a 
suspended discord in music, when rightly man- 
aged, has but the effect of heightening the 
pleasure derived from the harmony which follows, 
so the present painful experiences of the commu- 
nity will lead toa grateful enjoyment of the season 
of renewed prosperity which we trust is in store 
for us. H. 


\ Musical Correspondence, 


Berury, Oct. 1.—The months from July to 
October are in Berlin and in most places the 
period of artistic ebb. It is vacation with the 
Royal Opera, which for whole months remains 
shut, and a time for pleasure journeys with our 
artists. Berlin during this time of greatest heat 
upon its dry plain of sand seems to have died out, 
for everybody flies from its intolerable atmosphere 
to the baths and other refreshing summer resi- 
dences. By far the most of the music, heard by 
those whose mournful lot it is to be confined to 
this dense and unwholesome element, is made in 
the open air; especially our “ Thiergarten,” the 
far renowned park oiisis of our sand _ plain, 
resounds with all sorts of concerts in its numerous 
cafés. This is the season of those unwieldy 
monster concerts of several hundred trumpets, 
drums and cymbals,—a palpable emblem of our 
Prussian military regime, under the direction of 
our General Director of all the military bands, 
Herr Wirrrecnt, who, being an_ excellent 
director of masses, is the more delighted the 
greater the military spectacle, and who actually 
sometimes, by way of alternation, treats his public 
to a sentimental sweetish lullaby with an accom- 
paniment of some twenty drams(!), in which 
about as many trumpets and trombones, castrati- 
The several 





like, sing the melody in pianissimo. 
thousands of paying audience, amid the clatter of 
coffee cups and beer cans, are in raptures with 
this nuisance, which, to crown the intoxicating 
impression, is usually followed by a solemn piece 
of battle music, with brilliant illumination of the 
garden and fireworks; while outside of the en- 
closure many thousand families, nicknamed in 
Berlin “ Zaun-giste” (hedge-visitors), listen de- 
voutly. Most of these monster concerts, however, 
have a charitable object. In the season of greatest 
heat occur the greatest conflagrations, and such 
calamities continually afford occasions for this 
favorite class of entertainments. 

It is in this garden, too, that the famous L1E- 














would affect the ear as abominably discordant, if | 
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sia’s “ Capelle” exercises a wholesome attraction 
in the opposite direction, affording a sole oppor- 
tunity to lovers of classical orchestra music. But 
meritorious as it is in our highly honored Liebig, 
to give to people of small means, among whom 
the greater portion of our musical world must be 
reckoned, so rare an opportunity for studying our 
classical Symphonies, yet he appears as a director 
to be already growing weaker with increasing age, 
and frequent complaints are heard about worse 
execution than formerly. It really seems as if 
the stimulus of competition were lacking here. 

During this time, too, are the great singing 
festivals of our working men’s unions, under the 
direction of Franz Murcke. This man is 
peculiarly well constituted not only for the direc- 
tion of great choruses, but also for imparting to 
them that spirit of cheerfulness and elevation 
which is suited to assemblies of the people. In 
his downright address he hits the true popular 
tone, which goes right to the heart of the working 
man; he wakes and cherishes in them the spark, 
which may one day, amid important commotions, 
contribute much to an advantageous overturn of 
existing relations. It requires great tact to do this 
unchallenged under the eyes of an anxiously sus- 
picious government, which hardly tolerates such 
gatherings, as being echoes and products of the 
revolutionary time, and which has especially long 
sharply watched Miicke himself; this it proves by 
the fact that it lets the most deserving of these 
men starve and will notemploy them. This year 
the festival, in which commonly six or eight 
hundred singers from all northern Prussia take 
part, and often make a further pilgrimage, was 
not held, as formerly, in the woody vale of 
Neustadt-Eberswalde, but in the ravine of the 
Riidersdorf chalk mountains, which lie still more 
freely and picturesquely on the Spree. At such 
festivals the place is festively adorned with flags 
and laurel garlands; the choirs, as they arrive, 
are welcomed with choruses and speeches; each 
choir bears its own distinctive badges and colors, 
and the joyful feast is closed with a competition 
in song, to which throng many thousands of fami- 
lies from the capital and the surrounding country ; 
while all day long there is an unbroken succession 
of extra trains arriving and departing by the rail- 
way, and the most picturesque groups are seated 
everywhere with their eating apparatus on the 
grass. Doubtless your German Miannergesang 
gatherings in New York and Philadelphia give 
a true picture of our own. 

Of Operas and Concerts proper there is little 
in this dead time worth notice. It is often used 
by beginners for their first appearance, because 
then criticism and the public are more weakly 
represented and more lenient. Thus at the 
Royal Opera, Fraiilein WirreRN made her trial 
in the part of Agatha in the Freyschiitz, a lady 
gifted with a fine voice of good compass, and a 
very captivating exterior. She has already had 
the advantage of good school; she only lacks the 
art of uniting the registers, and experience in 
acting, in which she is yet very naive and defi- 
cient; but we may hope, since she is engaged 
here, to find in her a good singer. The chorus, 
once so celebrated under SPONTINI, grows worse 
and worse, and made the most incredible blun- 
ders in this Freyschiitz music, which is here so 
popular. ... After the vacation a notable perform- 
ance was that of Rossini’s “ William Tell.” This 
genial creation appeared, at a time when the 
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maestro was supposed to have written himself out 
and to be resting on his laurels in Paris, as the 
fruit of studies, which nothing short of a rare 
genius could have mastered in so brief a time,— 


| a wonderful mixture of three styles: Italian mel- 
| . . 
ody, French dramatic pathos, and in part German 


conception. If we consider the “ Siege of Cor- 
inth” as a transition step, still the way in which 
Rossini knew how to adapt so unexpectedly and 
so skilfully the whole French orchestra to his 
mode of writing, was a surprise of genius. ‘The 
performance left much to be desired. The best 
were Herr Formes and Fraiilein Trrerscn as 
Arnold and Matilda. Herr FAnRENHOLz was 
not in a condition to sing the favorite Barcarole 
with harp; it had to be omitted. Herr Bost as 
Melechthal was guilty of gross exaggerations ; 
Herr Kravsr, as Gessler, was tedious by a too 
church-like declamation, and Herr RapwANER 
lacks the necessary energy for Tell. The cho- 
ruses, which in this opera are particularly beau- 
tiful and essential, went always badly ; but orches- 
tra and ballet, on the other hand, were excellent. 

Our most admired singer, JOHANNA WAGNER, 
is so materially impaired in voice, that the mild- 
est criticism can but advise against her further 
appearance on the stage. She appeared as Cly- 
temnestra in Gluck’s Jphigenia,—a role adapted 
to the genius and noble style of this great singer ; 
and although she still succeeded always in deeply 
thrilling the public by the power and earnestness 
of her delivery, yet not once was the once rich 
middle register of her voice entirely pure. ... As 
a first winter novelty, a light French opera, “The 
Cadi,” by Thomas, has been rehearsed. Any- 
thing like a thorough, scientific groundwork of 
text and music was always foreign to French 
comic opera, which is true to the French nature ; 
on the contrary, superficial show and striving to 
excite a little momentary entertainment, has_be- 
come a stereotyped thing with it since Auber’s 
time and even durmg his time. One consequence 
of these efforts was the predominance of the 
libretto over the music, which went so far, that 
the text became the essential and the music the 
dispensable element of the Opera. All these 
traits predominate in the *“ Cadi,” which has 
amused the musical part of Paris more than one 
winter since 1849. The music of this opera 
shows on the part of the composer a clever repro- 
ductive rather than inventive talent, which in its 
unsophisticated naiveté and naturalness, often 
running to excess of freedom, is quite taking, and 
also does not lack a certain local coloring. Of 
individual style in the whole opera we find none, 
but a repectable routine, an off-hand knack of 
making up a whole out of Auber, Balfe, David, 
Verdi, Donizetti, &e. The manner in which the 
work was put upon the stage by the singer 
Wotrr was very skilful, full of comic effects, 
often running into the burlesque. Both Wolff 
and Mme. HERRENBURG were remarkably full 
of humor, versatility and charm in singing and 
in acting. As a general matter the powers of 
our singers are much better suited for such light 
comic wares. But it is a pity that such pieces 
should be represented in the far too great space 
of our splendid opera-house, instead of in our 
smaller, homelier play-house. 

While for years past the other Berlin theatres 
have been obliged, after many unfortunate at- 
tempts, to give up Opera entirely, the Friedrich- 
Wilhelm-stidter theatre has commenced the ex- 








periment anew. Under the able music-director 
TELLE, it has so far been successful, and we may 
hope it will continue so, provided they will limit 
themselves to light and easy operas. Especially 
attractive was the star performance of the comic 
singer, DurrrKe, in Dittersdorf’s Doctor und 
Apotheker, Fioravanti’s charming Dorf-sdngerin- 
nen, and Lortzing’s Waffenschmidt und Wild- 
shiitz. 

Just now we have here the once celebrated 
tenor, Duprez, of the Parisian Opera, who a few 
days ago brought out some fragments of a biblical 
opera, “ Samson,” of his own composition, in a 
concert of the Sing-Akademie, to which he had 
invited all musical Berlin. One could not but 
be again struck on this occasion with the great 
importance which we Germans, still so wanting 
in all national feeling, attach to everything foreign. 
It was truly comical to see how all thronged to 
“ assist” or listen, how every one was happy who 
secured an invitation to hear or glorify a made 
up affair, which, although rising now and then 
to passages of deeper meaning, yet in general is 
composed of all sorts of reminiscences out of 
Duprez’s rich repertoire, containing innumerable, 
often utterly unesthetic absurdities, and present- 
ing us a pack of solos which might be a great col- 
lection of the long published Solfeggi of Duprez. 
Almost everywhere it lacks the necessary serious- 
ness for so sublime a theme as Samson. The 
often diagreeable staccato melody, with the most 
adventurous angles and sharp corners, was no 
compensation to our German ear for the want of 
deeper feeling. The execution, by our first 
singers and best chorus of dilettanti, was superior. 


ff 





GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, Oct. 12.—Apart from 
its commercial importance, Glasgow has but little 
to recommend it to the tourist, and especially the 
tourist after Art—the hunter after the Romantic, 
as Jules Sandeau aptly expresses it. Glasgow is 
a reproduction of the best portions of New York 
or Boston; there are long rows of fine stores, 
splendid bank buildings, unsurpassed public edi- 
fices, wide avenues, glaring shop windows, and 
streets filled with a lively, bustling population, 
who speak the same language, wear the same 
clothes, and appear to be bent on the same busi- 
ness as the thousands that throng Broadway or 
Washington street. You might readily imagine 
yourself to be in some prominent American city. 

I arrived at the place on Saturday night, the 
most busy and active of the week. The sidewalks 
were crowded with people making their market 
purchases, and Argyle street, the chief avenue of 
Glasgow, was radiant with the illumination from 
the brilliant store windows, from the innumerable 
fruit-stands, and similar private sources, which 
quite paled the ineffectual fire of the lamps pro- 
vided by the municipal authorities. 
was bustle and activity, rendering the contrast 


Everything 


the next morning much more striking—for the 
following day happened to be Sunday, and there 
is probably no city in the world where the Sab- 
bath is more strictly regarded, than Glasgow. 
Not a store was open when I looked out, and 
only a few persons were to be seen, as it was yet 
too early for the congregations to meet at the 
churches. 

At the proper time I sallied forth on a church 
exploring expedition, and having asked for the 





principal Episcopal Church, was directed to St. 
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Mary’s, a spacious edifice of freestone, in the per- 
pendicular English style, and though comfortable, 
far from elegant. The interior forms a perfect 
square, around three sides of which is thrown a 
wide gallery, a portion of it, over the entrance, 
being used for the choir, and containing a very 
handsome organ. The services were opened 
with a pleasing voluntary, introducing on various 
stops a sweet air from one of Mozart's masses. 
Then followed the usual service, according to the 
liturgical form of the Church of England, the 
music presenting few features worthy of comment ; 
the canticles were sung to plain chants, by a mis- 
cellaneous choir, apparently volunteers, aided by 
the majority of the congregation, and indeed I 
have seldom heard congregational chanting better 
done. The metrical selections were familiar to 
my ear, and I notice, by the way, that in all the 
churches and cathedrals of this country and Eng- 
land, the practice of playing interludes between 
the verses of the hymn is avoided. Sometimes, 
however, previous to the last stanza, the organist 
will introduce a voluntary of several minutes in 
length, asif to revenge himself for being debarred 
the pleasure of playing interludes. It is not cus- 
tomary to sing the doxology at the end of every 
hymn, as in the American Episcopal churches. 
From what I have heard of the music of the ordi- 
nary English churches, I do not think it of equal 
merit, on the average, with the music heard in 
the American churches of the Episcopal denomi- 
nation. The cathedral music is, however, unique, 
and for ecclesiastical purposes, unsurpassed; com- 
ing to this country as I did, with all my prejudices 
arrayed against the “intoning” and the “ choral” 
system, it is with humiliation that I confess my 
error, and acknowledge the vast superiority of the 
musical services of the English cathedrals. They 
seem to have attained the happy mean between 
the frivolity of the music of the Papal church and 
the insipidity of that of the more puritanic classes 


of Protestants. But of this I hope, after visiting 


a few more of the cathedrals, to write more fully. | 


In the afternoon I started for the two o'clock 


service at the Glasgow cathedral, which belongs 
to the Established Church of Scotland, answering 


to our Presbyterian Church. Passing through 
Argyle street, with its princely rows of mercantile 
palaces, I turned up High street, one of the oldest 
avenues in Glasgow, flanked by high old-fashioned 
houses, inhabited by the poorer classes, and bear- 
ing a strong resemblance to the famous Canon- 
gate of Edinburgh. At the head of this street, 
on an elevated part of the city, and indeed quite 
in the suburbs, stands the Cathedral, a sombre 
massive building of granite, much plainer in ex- 
ternal appearance than any cathedral of its im- 


portance I have yet seen. If you are interested 


in old fogy statistics, it may be a gratification to | 


you to learn that this cathedral was erected in 
1133 or 1136 (authorities differ, you see, on this 
point) by one Achaius, bishop of Glasgow under 
the reign of David the First. This David, you 
must know, was possessed of a hobby, and this 
hobby was the building of cathedrals, churches 
and monasteries ; almost every ancient ecclesias- 
tical edifice in Scotland can be traced to his pious 
monomania. To him we are indebted for Jed- 
burgh and Kelso Abbeys, the latter being the 
first-born of his holy zeal, and above all, to that 
delicious remnant of early refinement—Melrose 
Abbey. He was canonized by the grateful monks, 
and though he impoverished the state to carry 


out his designs, and won from James V. the title 
of “a sair sanct for the crown,” vet I am sure all 
travellers from the New World, ravenous for ivy- 
crowned, gothic ruins, will bless in their hearts 
the good Saint David, who built the Abbeys of 
Scotland. 

The Glasgow Cathedral has an additional in- 
terest from the fact of its being the scene of Os- 
baldistone’s warning to Rob Roy. Sir Walter 
(they never call him by other than his first name 
here) thus describes the crypt: 

“Conceive an extensive range of low-browed, dark 


and twilight vaults, such as are used for sepulchres in 
other churches, and had long been dedicated to the 








same purpose in this, a portion of which was seated 
with pews, and used asachurch. The parts of the 
vaults thus occupied, though capable of containing a 
congregation of many hundreds, bore a small propor- 
tion to the darker and more extensive caverns which 
yawned around what may be termed the inhabited 
space. In these waste regions of oblivion, dusky 
banners and tattered escutcheons indicated the 
graves of those who were once doubtless ‘ princes in 
Israel.’ Inscriptions which could only be read by the 
painful antiquary, in language as obsolete as the act 
of devotional charity which they implored, invited the 
passenger to pray for the souls of those whose bodies 
rested beneath. Surrounded by these receptacles of 
the last remains of mortality, I found a numerous 
congregation engaged in the act of prayer.” 


I too found a numerous congregation in the act 
of prayer —not in the “low-browed, dark and 
twilight vaults,” but in the lofty, spacious and 
over-lighted choir of the cathedral. Service had 
just begun, and while waiting for the close of the 
prayer before entering, I had time to admire the 
nave of the eathedral, which, as is usual, stands 
in silent grandeur, empty, and bare, yet filled 
with an ineffable glory, that seems to hang around 
all these noble cathedrals. Every cathedral has 
a peculiar beauty of its own, and though resem- 
bling each other in general style, the infinite 
variety of detail gives to each an individuality of 
its own, so that seeing one you do not as the 
common proverb says, see all. This of Glasgow, 
though inferior in eloquence and finish, is still a 
truly glorious edifice, and is capable of affording 
a gratification to the beholder that cannot be 
expressed in words. How stupid it would sound 
to say that the triforia of Glasgow cathedral 
consists of triple arches, surmounted by double 
arches of the clerestory, the whole being embraced 
by a general arch, spanning all the arches of the 
clerestory, with its fluted columns reaching down 
to the base of the triforia!, Yet these are the only 
words, that can give any notion whatever of the 
architectural arrangements, and yet, who can 
form therefrom any idea of the nave of Glasgow 
cathedral? Indeed to one fond of these noble 
ecclesiastical edifices, it is tantalizing to visit them 








unless you have sufficient funds to obtain either | 


accurate engravings or correct photographic views 
of almost every pillar and arch in the United 
Kingdom. Every cathedral is overflowing with 
architectural beauties, and deserving of careful 
and patient study. 

But now the stifled drone of the prayer was 
ended, and with several others I was ushered into 
the choir of the cathedral, which is entirely filled 
up with pews, like a parish church. The elabor- 
ate organ loft contains no instrument, and is filled 
with the seats, that are occupied by the Queen or 
by the municipal authorities, when on State 
occasions they attend service here. The singers, 
about half a dozen in number, sit near the pulpit, 
and the noble cathedral, instead of echoing in 





general reverberations, to the roll of the organ, 
| hears only the feeble squeak of a pitch-pipe, with 
| which the leader gives the pitch to the singers. 





The hymn about to be sung as I entered, was 
given, with considerable accuracy and effect, by 
the singers, who are certainly admirably trained, 
and then followed the sermon. 

Seated as I was behind a large column, that 
supported the roof, and where I could not see the 
clergyman, nor favorably hear his words, it is not 
surprising that my attention was directed more 
particularly to the church in which I was sitting. 
The nave of this cathedral, as I before remarked, 
is exceedingly plain, but the interior of the choir 
is nearly as elaborately finished, as any I have 
yet seen. The foliated wreaths of the capitals 
are equal to the famed ones of Melrose or Roslyn 
Chapel, and some of the decorations are the most 
grotesque that can be imagined. I shall not soon 
forget one little wretch in stone, who, crouching 
under an exquisitely carved leaf, looked down at 
me with a most humorous leer; with his finger in 
his mouth, he was stretching the latter to one 
side, and with a mingled air of mischief and ma- 
lignity, kept all the time staring down steadily at 
me from underneath his leafy canopy. His gro- 
tesque countenance quite mesmerized me, and I 
could with difficulty keep my eyes off of him. 
When I did look around, I could not but be 
struck with the apparent freshness of the edifice, 
which has little of that appearance of venerable 
and almost decrepit age, that is characteristic of 
most cathedrals. Every capital, every stone or- 
nament, seems newly cut, and though this is pro- 
bably owing in a great degree to the durability 
of the material, different from the dark red sand- 
stone used in Melrose and others, yet it is chiefly 
due to the noble stand taken by the tradesmen 
and mechanics—remember that, not the lords and 
nobles—but the honest working people of Glas- 
gow, who at the time of the Reformation, when 
misdirected iconoclastic zeal was destroying the 
elaborate workmanship, the rich glass, and foliat- 
ed stone-wreaths of other ecclesiastical edifices, 
stood firmly in defence of their loved cathedral ; 
and though they could not or would not save the 
popish images with which it was decorated, yet 
they would not allow one stroke of the destroy- 
ing hammer to fall upon their holy temple itself. 
The glass is gone, it is true; but all the original 
stone ornaments that were woven in the building 
remain, though these are by no means as numer- 
ous as in other cathedrals. A noble building in- 
deed it is—grand, massive, and yet simple, it 
seems a type of the Scotch character. 

: TROVATOR. 
(Remainder next week.) 
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Tue Trmes.—If there is any class whose situation 
in these times approaches nearer than another to that 
of the operatives in factories, it is the class whose 
livelihood depends upon the artistic or esthetic in- 
terests of society. We speak forthe musician. Amid 
the general retrenchment, often necessary, often, too, 
(it must be owned) spasmodic and unreasonable, the 
musician and the music teacher stands in imminent 
peril of finding his occupation gone, and with it his 
only means of earning daily bread. With the most 
earnest and high-toned, those who serve their Art 
with purest purpose, those who cater least to low and 
superficial tastes, the case perhaps is hardest. Yet 
relatively these perhaps have always most to suffer 
amid the general Vanity Fair of prosperous times. 
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They are used to the most moderate patronage ; and 
now when all complain, when it is fashionable in 
high quarters, and almost made a merit, to complain 
of poverty, they may say (like one of a certain fam- 
ily): ‘“ We were always poor; we are so used to it, 
that we do not feel at all stuck-up about it.” It 
should be a serious consideration, however, with the 
cultivated and culture-seeking portion of the com 
munity, what shall become of those who at best have 
eked out a poor subsistence by inducting us and our 
children into the knowledge and delights of an Art 
so cheering, so refining, and so human. If we be- 
lieve that life is yet to be, in spite of the present 
rough grip of necessity. something more than a mere 
uninspired routine of toil, and sleep, and eating and 
drinking ; if we believe we need the arts, and must have 
poetry and beauty to make life worthy, then indeed 
does it behove us not to exclude wholly from our 
list of necessaries some, all possible employment of 
the musician’s and the teacher’s talent. We may 
not afford him as much material support as usual, but 
it would be suicidal to high social interests, as well 
as ungrateful to him. to say we can and will dispense 
with all hearing of fine concerts and all music les- 
sons for our children. 

As for the concerts, oratorios, &c., they are the 
cheapest of all luxuries in proportion to the good we 
get from them. A tithe of what is daily spent on 
the “vile weed,” or many other materials of mere 
sensual solace,—a little more economy in dress, in 
style of living,—the sacrifice of one or two afternoon 
drives, would more than offset all it costs one to en- 
joy all the really valuable series of musical perform- 
ances. It will be better for ourselves, and it will 
keep the artists in existence, and in good tone, until 
better times. —As for the music teachers, we copy on 
another page some very pertinent and practical sug- 
gestions, under the head “ Suspensions,” written by 
Dr. Epwarp Hopees, organist at Trinity Church, 


New York. 
Last week we surveyed the musical horizon and 


found the prospect truly barren. Yet we hinted of 
some crumbs of comfort. It is one, already, to have 
confessed the worst, and looked it in the face. Hope 
begins the moment we touch bottom, and confess it. 
We are then resigned, we settle to a sort of sleep, 
followed by a calm waking, in which we come out 
as it were from the hot chains of mere terrorism, and 
look calmly round. It is something to be getting 
settled, and in ordinary possession of our minds, 
even in view of manifold privations. As soon as we 
are all ourselves, and verily possess our souls in pa- 
tience, we begin to find a way—an humble one it 
may be, but one that leads towards the light. We 
do not believe that this spasmodic economy which 
now leads every body to say: “ We can't afford to 
go to any concerts, these are superfluitics,” will last 
unqualified. We shall, we must come to consider 
that a little money spent in means of cheerfulness, 
in arts that lift us up and make us feel superior to 
our troubles, is a wise investment. We shall study 
positive economy in keeping alive, the inspiring influ- 
ences of Art, and not the negative economy of fling- 
ing them away. Again, for the sincere music lover 
we find another crumb of comfort, in the very fact that 
this frosty financial air has proved so fatal to the 
peculiarly fashionable and hot-house products of mu- 
sical industry. Inthe absence of Italian opera and 
showy virtuoso concerts, which burn over the soil 


| with fanatical and rapid flames, there is some chance 


of a quiet hearing for those more genuine and soul- 


| Satisfying performances of music, which are furnished 
| by our permanent societies ;—for Symphonies, and 


Chamber Concerts, and Oratorios, and choice vocal 
miscellanies, in the form of part-song and solo, such 
as our “Orpheus” friends can give us. These are 
the cheap, the economical, as well as the best forms 
of musical entertainment. Let us at least try to sup- 
port these. Doubtless they can be and they will be 





made cheaper than usual. Fortunately the prices of 
bread and meat and rents are falling. The musician, 
rather than do nothing. will sing or play for some- 
what lower wages. The concert-goer, feeling poor, 
may yet afford the concerts at a reduced price of 
tickets. It is one simple rule of necessity which 
must govern all. 


Last week we saw nothing in view. Now one set 
of concerts, and those of the most cheerful and de- 
lightful kind, has taken shape. The announcement 
of the “Orrnevs”’ will be found below.....CARL 
ZERRAHN, too, has arrived: bright, strong and hear- 
ty, in spite of the times, and fully in the humor of 
essaying some fine Orchestral Concerts, if not on a 
grand, then on a moderate and nice scale. Of the 
best mode he must take a short time to consider and 
consult.....The brothers Fries and colleagues of the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club, too, have come. Cham- 
ber Concerts cost comparatively little to give; the 
love for such music, where it exists at all, is some- 
thing deep-seated ; and at moderate prices we cannot 
doubt that they will have their room full.....The re- 
hearsals of the Handel and Haydn Society (‘ Israel 
in Egypt’’) will commence at once. Would you en- 
courage all these to venture out of harbor, then see 
to it that you encourage the “Orpheus,” grant it a 
prosperous voyage, and the larger craft will follow. 

As for the Opera enterprises, we see them put out 
timidly from time to time a little way from shore, and 
tack about, finding the sea too stormy. That at the 
New York Academy was to have resumed this week, 
but has not done so. It is now promised next week : 
Semtramide, with FREzzoLint and D’ANGRI. For- 
MES has not come. The two managers are at discord 
again, and rival performances are threatened. Mean- 
while the FREzZOLINI wanders off with STRAKOSCH, 
&c., in search of concert audiences; it is said they 
may commence here in Boston in the Meionaon. 

Fitzgerald’s City Ttem informs us that MARETZEK, 
when in London, was offered $600 a month for three 
years to conduct Lumley’s opera, but that Max de- 
clined, and recommended his friend Arpit1, who 
was forthwith engaged. Also, that Lucy Esrcort, 
Sims ReEEvEs and wife, Henry Drayton and wife, 
and others, will visit us in the spring in English 
opera. Also, that Mme. Anna Brsnop. after great 
successes in Australia, will return here next spring. 
Also. that the only great opera house in the country, 
that is not encumbered with debt, is the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music. 

Reine . 

> We regret to say, we have received but few 
responses to our reasonable appeal in last week’s pa- 
per, which we here repeat with emphasis: 


O> Particvrar Notice.—Hundreds of our sub- 
scribers and advertisers are still owing us for on, 
two, or THREE years! To many we enclose bills 
with the present number, and beg them to consider 
that on the prompt payment of subscribers (in ad- 
vance) depends our ability to furnish a musical paper; 
that it takes a great many of these little subscriptions 
to cover the expense of issuing a single number; and 
that tn such times as thesé, especially, we must have 
all that is due to us. 





Advertisements. 


W. SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 
VOCALIST (TENOR), 


Gives instruction in SINGING and on the PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 12 Marion Street. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELAKI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence ....... No. 86 Pinckney Street. 
A SUPERIOR SOPRANO SINGER 


Wishes a situation to sing in Church. Apply at Russell & 
Richardson's, 291 Washington St. 


Mr. ZERDAHELYI, 


The Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to announce that 
he will give Lessons on the Piano-Forte. 

Terms $50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week; $30 per 
quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Residence, 31 Somerset street. Or address at the Messrs. 
Chickerings’, or the music store of Mesers. Russell & Rich- 


son. 
Circulars, containing particulars, may be found on appli- 
cation. 





THE ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB 


Intend giving a Series of Three Concerts, under the direction 
of Mr. A. KREISSMANN Price of subscription, $1. Single 
tickets 50 cts. Lists of Subscription can be found at the music 
stores of Messrs Russell & Richardson, E H. Wade, and Oliver 
Ditson & Co.; also at N. D. Cotton’s store. The first of these 
Concerts to take place Saturday Evening, Nov. 21st. 


DITSON & CO. have just published: 


THE WESTERN BELL, 
A Collection of Glees, Quartettes and Choruses, by E. A. Per- 
kins and F. H. Pease. A work of superior merit, and one 
which will attaiv a universal popularity. Handsomely bound 
in a Price $9 per doz. Single copies, by mail or other- 
wise, $1. 


THE CONTINENTAL HARMONY, 
A Collection of the most celebrated Psalm Tunes, Anthems, 
and Favorite Pieces, designed particularly for 
“OLD FOLKS’ CONCERTS,” 

And the Social Circle, containing numerous Compositions from 
Ancient Collections of Psalmody, not to be found in other 
books. Price $7,50 per doz. $50 per hundred. Single copies, 
75 cents. 

Published by 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington St. 
(G> Sold by all Music Dealers and Booksellers. 





THE NEW CARMINA SACRA, 


MODEL SINGING BOOK FOR THE CHURCH, SCHOOL, 
OR FOR HOME USE. 


Sold by J. R. MILLER, 229 Washington St. 





ATHENAUM GALLERY. 

The Exhibition at the BOSTON ATHEN.EUM will continue 
open through November. A number of attractive paintings 
will soon be added to the collection. 

Oct. 19, 1857. 





NSTRUCTION IN SINGING.—Considering the de- 

plorable condition of the financial world, which tends to 
discouragement and toa lack of patronage of all the profes- 
sions, SIGNOR CORELLT proposes to form Singing Classes at 
a price reduceable according to the number of pupils. 

In this manner the amateurs of music can continue or re- 
sume their studies at a price conforming to the present want 
of means. 


1 person per quarter,............00 $45 00 
2 « + eanecenenecuseut 00 
8 & Sol  Veekecnseeeeuss 60 00 
4 “ O- .. “ghepembaedenenne 70 00 
.-s & 5 macbeuseuenaree’ 00 
8 “ *  ) aweges ees eee ede 90 00 
yw *® Owe tlasoeses 100 00 


(>> Applications may be addressed to Messrs. Chickering’s 
rooms, Masonic Temple, where Sig. Corelli himself will be 
found every Monday and Thursday from 9 till 1 o’clock—or at 
the principal music stores. 


CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACH begs leaves to state to the citizens of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give instruction in 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, &c.; and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

For further information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 
Ionic Hall, Roxbury; or address at the music stores of O. 
Ditson & Co. or Russell & Richardson ; or at this office. 

OcroserR, 1857. 


LUCIA,——PIANO SOLO. 
LIVER DITSON & CO. have just publiched—The 
Opera of LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Piano Solo, being 
the Ninth volume of “ Ditson’s Edition of Standard Operas.’ 
In Press, LUCREZIA BORGIA, Piano Solo, of the same series. 


A CARD. 
ARL ZERRAHN, having returned from Europe, is 
/ now ready to commence his course of instruction in music. 
Plense address at Chickering & Sons’, or at any of the prin- 
cipal music stores. 














CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

IIE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB intend on their 

arrival from Europe giving their usual series of Concerta. 

All business matters for the services of the Club for public or 
private concerts. can he arranged by addressing 

THOMAS RYAN, Secretary, 181 Harrison Avenne. 





OTTO DRESEL 
May be addressed at Kussell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 
Washington St or at the Messrs Chickering’s Ware-rooms. 

Terms for Music lessons, #50 per quarter of 24 leasons, two 
a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


i LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
IVE honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 

Applications to be made at 65 Hancock Street. 








AUGUST HAMANN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


May be addressed at Messrs. Russell & Richardson’s 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-FORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856: 


FROM THE 
PMassachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


* For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 


FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


AL80, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


This House was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 


Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 


MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


MRS. J. U. LONG, 
VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 


Address at tnabiiet House, Boston. 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rey. A. A. Miner's Church. ...8chool Street, Boston. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST.PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


@. ANDRE & Co., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 


11044 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, Clementi’s, Haydn's and Moszart’s works. 


PPAPAALDAAAVI LASZLO ern EP" 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 








Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


389, Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


TOVELLO’S Catalogue, No. 3, contains a list of Music 
for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Containing Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses ; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 
The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 
Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 
Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &e , in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment Handel’s Messiah, 
$1 63; Judas Maccabseus, $1 63; Haydn’s Creation, $1 25. 
All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published 
in this series at similarly low prices. 


NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 
All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 


NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's “ Messiah,’’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel's ‘‘ Judas Maccabreus,’’ price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel's ‘‘Samson,’’ price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 


COLLECTION OF GLEES. 
Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 


389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Sym, and 24 Poultry, London. 


‘Sinan. “AU G UST & WULF FRIES, 


Teachers of Music, will return from Europe in season to re- 
ceive Pupils after Nov. lst, and may be addressed at Messrs. 
Ruseell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 Washington street. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


TIVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. 8. ene), ¢ or at the Music Stores. 


BOSTON. MUSIC SCHOOL. 


HE Fifth Term of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of October next, at Mercantile Hall. 
Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and Instrumentation, 
Vocalization, Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 
Board of Instruction :—B. F. Baker, J. W. ADAms, Levi P. 
Homer, J. C. D. Parker, and WILLIAM SCHULTZE. 
For particulars, address B. F. Baker, No. 4 Rowe Place. 
WM. READ, Sec’y of the ennai 





J. C.D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano- forte, Organ & Marmonp, 


3 HAYWARD PLACE. 
+ 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE,. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Crarher af the Yinnn and Singing, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


0>> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
eaaeeee. 
Fle 


MUSIC AND JOB “PRINTING “OFFICE, 





RUSSELL & RICHARDSON’S 


MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 


OCTOBER. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
—— _ MORNING GEMS ARE PEARLY, 
1 See an er eee oe Se Asa Hull, 25 
é HA THOU TAUGHT ME TO LOVE 
, (F) 3, 

NEW MOW N HAY, (A) 3, 
TRAPPER, Lithographic title, (F 
DEPARTED DAYs, Serenade, (F Geo. F. Root, 
ROSEMARY CROWN, (E) 3, E. L. White, 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
LES FEUILLES MORTES, Reverie-Etude, (F) 5, 


Lefébure Wély, 
LA SEMIRAMIDE. (F pam) 7, 8. Thalberg, 1. 


ROSAL IK, THE PRAIRIE FLOWER, SCILOTTISCHE, 

(G)3. 8. Wi inner, 
BERC RUSE, Romance, (E flat) 5, A. Goria, 
ANNEN POL Oe er Geer J. Strauss, Jr. 
WAVERLEY SC 110 TISC 1% (A flat) 4, E. A. Ww endenberg, 25 
WAVERLEY POLKA, (A 
L’INCONNUE, POL KA YRANCAISi, (D winds 3, 

J. Strauss, Jr. 
A LEONORA, Nocturne, (A flat) 4,............ J. Ascher, 
DAWN OF BLISS, (E flat) 4, G. O. Farmer, 26 
SIGNS OF LOVE. Six beautiful Melodies with brilliant 

Variations, by Charles Grobe, 

No. 1—To the Cottage of my Mother, (G)4,......... eons 
No. 2—Kitty Clyde, (G)4 

No. 8—Old Arm Chair, (E flat) 4, 

No. 4—Lament of the Irish Emigrant, (C) 4,.. 

No. 5—Kosalie, the Prairie Flower, (B flat) 4,. 

No. 6—He Doeth all Things Well, (BH flat) 4, 


HOWE’S FAMILY CIRCLE GLEE BOOK, (5th oe 1.25 
* Youna AMERICA’ 8 FL UTE eee 50 


35 
00 
IOWA QUICKSTEP, (E flat) 2, Asa Hull, 25 
25 
25 
25 


“ “ 
“ “ “ 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR. 
abridged edit. 26 
New GERMAN ACCORDEON INSTRUCTOR, 


In Press, will be ready Nov. Ist: 
GUIDE FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST, by JuLius Knorr.— 

Price $2.50. 

EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 

The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, running from 1, [which represents 
very easy,) inclusive to 7, (which is applied to the most diffi- 
cult music.) 

The MUSICIAN’S GUIDE, a large Quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining the Life of Thalberg, analysis of 4000 celebrated Musical 
works, Musical engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, 
&c.—a book of great value to all Musicians—sent to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of four cents in stamps, to defray postage. 
Direct your application to 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 291 Washington Street, Boston. 





WATEINSGS c& Co. 


(Successors to Raep & WarTKINs,) 


Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
PIANO-FORTES 
AND MELODEONS, 
From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Ranteigh: Street fe +0 ++ A Il. 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIAN FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


cc. Xu. 








WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


“TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line Sea t= 
Each subsequent insertion, per line 
For one column, — lines) firstinsertion..... "$1200 
Do do each subsequent. ... $6.00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, perline 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 


quarterly in advance. 
————SEYETEOOet 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 





























